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vestita, Acanthurus zebra, Rhynchichthys novce-brittanim , Harpage 
rosea (a new Berycoid genus), Salarias cequipinnis, Amphiprion 
arion, Pomacentrus onyx and notatus, Nesiotes purpurescens (a new 
Labroid genus), Exoccetus longibarba, Arius armiger, Herpetichthys 
cobra (a new Muraenoid genus), Tettodon insidariunt and lavis. 
At the same meeting Mr. W. Macleay gave a list of the fishes 
captured by a beam trawl outside Port Jackson, in forty to fifty 
fathoms, and described the two new species, Rata australis and 
Lepidotrigla mulhalli. At a recent meeting of the Linnean So- 
ciety of New South Wales, Baron M. Mikluko Maclay and Wm. 
Mackay contribute a paper on the Plagiostomata of the Pacific, 
and describe Heterodontus japonicus. The latter gentleman also 
describes Psilecranium coxii, a large fish of the family Cirrhitidse, 

taken at Port Jackson. It is rather near to Chilodactylus. 

Dr. T. Gill, in a communication addressed to Nature, January 10, 
1884, asks for further information respecting the Saccopharyngidse, 
which he believes to be Lyomeri, with the branchio-anal portion 
much longer than the rostro-branchial, while the reverse obtains 
in Eurypharynx and Gastrostomus. 

Reptiles. — M. W. Mackay has described Tiaris boydii, a lizard 
from the Herbert river, Queensland, and three snakes from the 
same locality: a Tropidonotus, a Dendrophus, and Herbertophis 
plumbetts, a new genus near Coronella. 

Mammals. — Baron Maclay finds the average temperature of the 
body of the Echidna to be 78 F., or very little more than that 

0/ fish. M. H. Gervais has described a new species of Megap- 

tera from the bay of Bassorah. Van Beneden, in a recent work, 
has referred the humpbacks to a single species, but M. Gervais 
combats this, and recognizes three, M. boops, of the northern 
hemisphere; M. Lalandii, inhabiting the South Atlantic; and the 
species from the Persian gulf, a species which he names M. indica. 
In size this form equals M. boops, but the head is more globular 
and the bones thicker, as well as more compact and denser. 
The upper' profile of the head is more curved, the rostrum more 
obtuse, and the mandible more arched. The exoccipitals project 
more and the condyles less than in M. boops; the occipital fora- 
men looks more backward ; the zygomatic process is shorter and 
more massive; and the palatines differ from the northern species 
in their form, their greater thickness, and their extensive articu- 
lation with the maxillary. The sternum differs completely in its 
form from that of any other whalebone whale. There are also 
many other differences in the shape of the bones of the skull, 
vertebra, ribs, etc., and the pectorals are proportionately longer 
than in M. boops. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Peter's Search for Home — Another Cat story. — " Peter " 
is the name of a small-sized cat now lying at my feet under the 
kitchen stove, reposing in what might be called a condition of 
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"" solid comfort." He is a most sagacious, affectionate little fellow 
some seven or eight years old. One of his " specialties " is con- 
versation. Ask him a question, or say, " Good morning, Peter !" 
and his invariable response is — " Mew !" Ask him a dozen ques- 
tions in succession, and he seldom fails to answer. I tell him, 
sometimes, to " whisper," and then he speaks very low, often 
merely opening his mouth. We think that Peter knows almost 
everything that cats are ever privileged to know. But here is his 
little story. 

A year ago last August he was taken to town, two miles away, 
to live with another family. The road lies across a bend in Boone 
river, the crossing at the upper place being by a bridge, and at the 
lower one by a ford. Forty rods below the ford, however, there 
is a long and high railroad bridge. To go around this bend one 
would have to travel nearly or quite six miles. Well, Peter was 
kept in close confinement at his new home for a whole week, but 
upon being released he left, as the Arkansas swamp doctor says, 
ed instanti! Nothing was heard of him for over two months, 
and we all supposed that dear little " Peter " 

" By the wayside fell and perished, 
Wearied with the march of life !" 

Late one November evening, however, his mistress heard and 
recognized his " voice " out in the garden. But he had been so 
long without a home, following such devious, hidden ways, that 
the caution of feral life had well nigh come back to him, and 
he seemed half afraid to come directly into the house. But a 
little persuasion finally overcame whatever doubts were flitting 
through his little brain, and he allowed himself to be caught. 
Upon getting into the house he was the most pleased, overjoyed 
animal I ever saw. He talked, and talked, and talked, and " an- 
swered questions " until at last his vocal organs utterly gave out, 
failing to utter any sound whatever, and he could only open his 
mouth in the vain attempt. In fact, "he was so hoarse that he 
couldn't speak " for the next two or three days. It was many days 
before he could give up celebrating his return by his manifesta- 
tions of delight and pleasure, and settle down to his normal condi- 
tion of demure, cat life. 

On his return he was in good physical condition, but without a 
particle of fat. His muscles were plump and round, like those 
of a trained athlete, and it was evident that on his long march for 
home he had lived upon such meat as he could catch — birds, mice, 
rabbits, squirrels, &c. But the question was, How did he reach 
home ? By the bridges, or did he come around the bend ? 
He could not know the way home, for he was carried off in a 
box, and must have been all this time wandering here and there. 
By sheer good luck he finally achieved the object of his long 
quest only a few hours before the first winter " blizzard " came 
howling over the prairies. If his talk were only a little more in- 
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telligible, I believe that his account of his wanderings, his adven- 
tures, his hopes and fears, the big dogs and other dangers from 
which he must have had narrow escapes, would form one of the 
most interesting chapters in natural history. 

One other fact concerning " Peter " also seems a little out of the 
way. I often take him on my shoulder for a horseback ride, and 
he seems to enjoy that sort of diversion very much, and is never 
afraid, while few other cats could be made to stay a single mo- 
ment. — Charles Aldrich, Webster City, Iowa, March g, 1884.. 

The Ten Commandments. — 1. If thou art not born an original 
investigator, thou hadst better teach or compile the works of thy 
brethren the original investigators. 

2. Thou shalt not say, lo ! give me money and I will originally 
investigate ; for thy people knoweth that if thou canst not origin- 
ally investigate without money, thou canst not do it with money 

3. If thou desirest to increase thy reputation by depreciating 
the reputation of thy [brethren, know that this is not the object 
of original investigation. 

4. Thou shalt not pretend to discover the general laws of the 
earth and the things thereof until thou knowest the thing thereof, 
even the species. 

5. Thou shalt therefore not despise him who furnisheth thee 
with the materials of thy thoughts, even him who describeth spe- 
cies well. 

6. Thou shalt not believe that the bigness of the man of science 
is proportioned to the smallness of the hole through which he 
seeth the world and the things thereof. 

7. Thou shalt not believe that the bigness of the man of science 
is in proportion to the size and beauty of the pictures which he 
maketh. 

8. Thou shalt not fall into the snare of the Devil, and believe 
that thou wilt wax great by the making of great names to tor- 
ment thy people. 

9. Thou shalt not write obituaries until thou art well stricken 
in years. 

10. Thou shalt not take the name of the National Academy ot 
Sciences in vain, for thy people knoweth that inwardly thou de- 
sirest to be a member thereof. 

Poetry in Dreams. — In a recent Naturalist, I saw some 
"poetry" said to have run through the minds of individuals in 
dreams, and to have been afterwards recalled. That " reminds 
me" of an incident in my own experience. I once dreamed of 
writing several "verses," one of which I have always remembered 
— or did I get hold of it by some other and forgotten means? I 
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believe I " dreamed it," and here it is. The four or five other 
verses I am unable now to recall : 

" The past has been a fleeting shadow, 
Like mist on the mountain side, 
But through the future before me 
Glowing visions swiftly glide !" 

Unless I came across this in some book or newspaper, I shall 
always believe that I composed it in my dream. Next! — A., 1884.. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. > 

The Northern Frontier of China. — When the Mongols first 
becam epowerful under Chinghis Khan, Eastern and Central Asia 
was divided into four considerable empires : 1. The Kin or Golden 
Tartars occupied the six northern provinces of China, they were 
the ancestors of the Manchus ; 2. Central Asia was subject to the 
empire of the Kara Khitai ; 3. The Sung dynasty, controlling 
Southern China, was a purely Chinese empire; 4. The fourth em- 
pire was that known to the Chinese as Hia or Tangut, and forms 
the subject of Part vi in a series of papers on the northern front- 
ages of China, by H. H. Howorth, published in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The Peopling of the Earth. — M. Zabarowski, a distinguished 
member of the Paris faculty of anthropology, reviews the various 
theories of the distribution of our race over the earth. The peo- 
pling of the earth is at present regarded from two points of view. 
The first is the belief that man has not appeared simultaneously 
in all the grand divisions. On the contrary, in the savage state, 
deprived of the facilities at our disposal, men have effected migra- 
tions on a grand scale. Upon this point M. de Quatrefages has suc- 
cessfully opposed the theories of Agassiz, that there were as 
many centers of human origin as there are races of men. 

The Tribes of Egyptian Sudan. — Professor A. H. Keane con- 
tributes to Nature of Jan. 24, a paper on the Egyptian Sudan and 
its inhabitants, an abstract of which is given below. Sudan is the 
Arabic equivalent, of Nigritia, Negroland. Its sections are: (1) 
Western Sudan, the basins of the Senegal and Quovra-Benue 
(Niger) ; (2) Central Sudan, the basins of the Komadugu and 
Shau, with lands draining into Lake Chad ; (3) Eastern Sudan, 
east of Waidai, the Upper and. Middle Nile basin, now known as 
Egyptian Sudan. The provinces formed out of this territory in 
1882 were: 

West Sudan — Darfur, Kordofan, Bahrel-Ghazal and Dongola, with capital, Fasher. 
Central Sudan — Khartum, Senaar, Berber, Fashoda and the Equator (Hat-el- 

Istwa), capital Khartum. 
East Sudan — Taka, Suakin and Massowah, with capital, Massowah. 
Harrar — Zeyla, Berbera and Harrar, with capital, Harrar. 

'Edited by Professor Otis T. Mason, 1305 Q street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 



